GEORGE THE THIRD
Mr Pitt was the next to receive a shock. With infinite pains
he had prepared a little speech for die young man who was
shortly to be proclaimed their King; but he was politely informed
that he had laboured in vain. The Prince
had previously viewed the subject with some attention, and had
himself already prepared the heads of what he would say at the
Council table.
Such independence in a sovereign had not been known since
George I came to the throne; and it filled the Whigs, who
had grown accustomed to the exercise of all regal rights and
prerogatives, with considerable dismay. What would come
next?
The Prince handled his first Council meeting splendidly. His
speech was succinct and clearly enunciated.
The loss that I and the nation have sustained by the death of the
King, my grandfather, would have been severely felt at any time;
but coming at so critical a juncture, and so unexpected, it is by many
circumstances augmented, and the weight now falling on me
much increased: I feel my own insufficiency to support it as I
wish; but, animated by the tenderest affection for my native
country, and by depending upon the advice, experience, and abilities
of your lordships; on the support of every honest man; I enter
with cheerfulness into this arduous situation, and shall make it the
business of my life to promote, in every tiling, the glory and
happiness of these kingdoms, to preserve and strengthen the con-
stitution in both church and state; and, as 1 mount the throne in
the midst of an expensive, but just and necessary war, I shall en-
deavour to prosecute it in a manner the most likely to bring on
an hoD curable and lasting peace, in concert with my allies.
The company bowed solemnly:   no one ventured a word of
criticism.
Whether Mr Pitt's contention that the new sovereign had used
the word c a bloody war' is right or wrong is a matter of small
consequence. There was a definite challenge to the war party
in the King's Speech; and Pitt was quick enough of brain to see
it The young Prince, whom all the world had been brought
up to believe was a namby-pamby, had stated emphatically that
he would conduct the war in a manner the most likely to bring on
an honourable and lasting peace. Pitt knew that peace was still a
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